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The receptive organ plays no part in mem-
ory, perception or any creative process.
It simply receives impressions, and sends
nerve impulses accordingly. All the rest
is done by the cortex. All memories of
sounds arc stored there ; it is the seat of
''absolute pitch "in those who possess it;
and the unknown physical agents by which
we distinguish pitch at all must have their
seat there. It is the auditory cortex that
is at work in dreams of hearing and in all
forms of auditory hallucinations and de-
lusions (as distinguished from singing
in the ears and similar disturbances).
When we 4;hear voices" inspiring us to
do deeds like a Joan of Arc, or to write noble
words, it is the auditory cortex, the real
inward ear, that is involved, whatever the
whole explanation of these facts may be.
The true status of the auditory cortex in
relation to musical conception and creation
is furnished by the celebrated instance of
one of the greatest musicians that ever lived,
Ludwig von Beethoven.

The auditory cortex of the brain the sole
seat of musical memory

Of course, there are no grounds for the
popular view that musicians compose at the
piano. They may improvise or "play
about" there, but the musician composes
at his desk, just as an author writes. His
auditory apparatus is not concerned in the
least, but his auditory cortex is indispen-
sable. In destruction of the auditory cor-
tex all possibility of musical appreciation,
let alone creation, vanishes.

Beethoven was early attacked with slight
deafness, which gradually increased until,
for many of his latter years, he was stone-
deaf. It may be asked whether we can now
say if this deafness was of central origin,
in the cortex of the composer, or had its
cause somewhere in the aural apparatus;
and that question can be answered at any
time, without the aid of any examination,
from the simple fact that during those
years of absolute deafness Beethoven was
composing some of the noblest and most
beautiful musical compositions in the whole
literature of the art. Assuredly his audi-
tory cortex was intact, and by means of
it he was enabled to conceive and create

melodies, harmonies and combinations of
tone-color which he never heard at all,
even though he sometimes conducted per-
formances of them, and yet which, in some
sense no less true, he must have heard in-
comparably.

It is to be observed, then, that the audi-
tory cortex is not merely capable of re-
calling sounds or melodies, as when we
think of a tune, and, so to speak, hum it
mentally, but it is also capable of conceiving
sounds and sound combinations which it has
never heard and never can hear.

People who think by sight and  people
who think by sound

Recent researches have shown that the
great majority of people can be clas-
sified in one or other of two psychologi-
cal types, corresponding to the two great
senses described in this and the preceding
chapter. These classes sometimes are
called the "visuals" and the "auditives"
respectively. The "visuals" or visualizers
seem to conduct the majority of their men-
tal processes by visual symbolism. They
"think in pictures" ; their mental method
is graphic. The majority of women be-
long to this group, and, of course, the
majority of painters, sculptors, architects,
decorators, engineers and mechanically
gifted people. Such people readily ap-
prehend space-relations, and can conceive
new ones. If they possess this power in
high degree, they may paint fine pictures,
build new types of architecture, conceive
new machines.

The auditives, on the other hand, think
more in sounds and words, and not in pic-
tures. They naturally include the musi-
cians, the men of letters and the scientific
and philosophic people. They are more
numerous among men than among women.
They notice things around them less, and
are more commonly credited with being
"absent-minded." If great development
of either is rare, vastly rarer is great de-
velopment of both in one and the same
individual. Such individuals stand out as
the few supreme examples of what we
call versatility, and of these the most no-
table representative in the history of the
world was Leonardo da Vinci.